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Science; all such barbarisms betray his illit-
eracy. Moreover, we are ashamed that he did
not more often direct his superb talent for
satire, an elevation of his sense of humor, to
American foibles, as in The Gilded Age.
Nevertheless, though his anger against cul-
ture echoes the cheapest "Western journalists;
though his ethical code relies merely on the
simple principles of his frontier civilization,
honesty and sincerity; his eloquence ennobles
his diatribes. Thus his adoring, effusive study
of Joan of Arc, extravagant, like his abuse of
the legend of Heloise and Abelard, enjoys
this same enlargement. That romantic strain
in him which made him as a boy pause in
the dusty street over a page concerning the
Maid of Orleans, which made him the chival-
rous slave of his wife, which sustained
throughout his life his reverence for women,
exalts this confused book into beauty.
This same vital force, the real cause of his
present hold upon us, invigorates Clemens*
pessimism. As the implications of the Dar-
winian theory filtered through our thought,
skepticism crept into the conversation and
writings of eminent Americans. Clemens*
apothegms were merely common speech, plus
his trenchant phrases:
It takes your enemy and your friend, working
together, to hurt you to the heart; the one to
slander you and the other to get the news to you.
If you pick up a starving dog and make him pros-